The  Lincoln  Highway 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  Motor 
Car  in  Fifteen  Days 


Fifty  years  from  now,  when  some  writer  brings  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “History  of  the  American 
People’’  up  to  date,  we  think  he  will  say  that  the  ten  years  ending  about  January  1, 1914,  was  the 
period  of  the  greatest  ethical  advance  made  by  this  nation  in  any  decade.  On  the  material  side 
he  will  doubtless  conclude  that  the  most  important  phenomenon  of  this  ten  years  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gasoline  engine  and,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  its  adaptation  to  com- 
mercial uses,  to  doing,  in  cities  and  on  farms,  the  work  formerly  done  by  human  and  other  animal 
labor.  And  we  think  the  same  historian  will  say  that  the  most  important  economic  feature  of  the 
next  decade,  from  1914  until,  say,  1924,  was  the  completing  of  great  highways  and  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  everywhere.  If  he  is  a very  discerning%istorian,  he  will  point  out  that  the 
improvement  of  roads  was  an  incident  and  result  of  the  development  of  the  gasoline  engine. 
Probably  he  will  record  that  the  first  real  success  achieved  in  a long  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  came  at  the  cp'mpletion  of  the  good-roads  era,  when  farmers  within  a radius  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  city  were  able  to  pack  their  produce  on  five  or  ten  ton  motor  trucks  and  take 
it  themselves  in  a four  or  five  hour  journey  to  the  consumer  in  the  city. — Collier's. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  there  been  a move- 
ment  comparable  to  that  under- 
taken by  the  Lincoln  Highway  Associa- 
tion. In  the  motives  actuating  it,  in  its 
inception,  in  the  breadth  of  its  appeal  and 
in  the  incalculable  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  successful  consummation  and 
maintenance,  it  will  stand  in  a place  by 
itself  when  the  enduring  monuments  of 
this  time  shall  have  been  built. 

To  Carl  G.  Fisher,  a prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Indianapolis,  is  usually  as- 
cribed the  honor  of  being  the  original  pro- 
jector of  the  Lincoln  Highway  idea.  Per- 
haps the  thought  first  came  to  him  as  the 
dream  of  an  ideal  automobile  tour  from 


coast  to  coast — for  Mr.  Fisher  is  an  ar- 
dent motorist.  But  as  the  dream  took 
tangible  shape  in  his  mind,  the  immense 
practical  advantages  of  such  a road  be- 
came apparent,  and  at  a little  dinner  wdth 
some  friends  in  Indianapolis  one  night,  he 
made  the  plan  attractive  enough  to  se- 
cure pledges  in  support  of  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $300,000.  With  an  actual  begin- 
ning made  and  a few  missionaries  to 
spread  the  news,  it  was  not  long  before 
all  the  automobile  and  accessory  manu- 
facturers were  helping  the  project  with 
money  pledges,  personal  solicitation  and 
publicity  work.  And  today,  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association  is  completely  or- 
ganized, with  a Board  of  Directors  com- 
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posed  of  representative  manufacturers 
and  men  in  public  life,  with  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  motor  clubs  and 
motorists  of  the  country,  with  assurances 
of  cooperation  from  state  and  municipal 


it  was  originated,  planned  and  is  now  be- 
ing brought  into  being  under  private  aus- 
pices. And  it  is  very  fortunate  that  this 
is  the  case,  for  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
route,  the  engineer  in  charge  and  his  as- 


NEAR  WOOSTER,  OHIO,  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 


authorities,  and  with  over  half  of  the 
$10,000,000  desired  already  pledged  by 
diversified  organizations,  and  individuals 
from  every  section  of  the  country  and 
many^ walks  of  life. 


CROSSING  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AT  CLINTON 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  plan  is  the  fact  that" 


sistants  were  beholden  to  no  section, 
state  or  city  to  touch  their  boundaries. 
No  personal  influence  had  any  effect  in 
the  choosing  of  the  route.  The  welfare 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  country  was 
the  aim  constantly  before  those  in  charge. 
Months  were  spent  at  their  owm  expense 
by  men  vitally  interested  in  the  plan  in 
exploring  all  available  roads,  and  the 
ones  selected  were  the  ones  which  seemed 
to  be  the  best.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  it 
was  a surprise  to  the  people  along  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  route,  when  they  learned 
that  it  was  to  go  their  way.  Yet  the  men 
who  laid  out  the  course  were  in  constant 
consultation  with  the  best  road  authori- 
ties in  the  country.  No  important  source 
of  information  was  ignored  or  over- 
looked ^ in  the  effort  to  select  the  ideal 
highway: 
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As  be  seen  from  the  map  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  the  route  tra- 
verses thirteen  states — just  as  many  as 
there  were  in  the  original  Union.  Per- 
haps there  is  good  portent  in  this  coinci- 
dence. For  if  the  Lincoln  Highwaj^  pro- 
gresses at  the  same  rate  as  did  the  thirteen 
colonies  during  the  fifty  years  after  they 
were  united,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
predict  that  within  this  period  or  even  a 
shorter  time,  our  unified  transcontinen- 
tal route  Tvdll  be  the  envy  of  all  nations, 
surpassing  in  beauty,  usefulness  and  per- 
manency the  enduring  road  monuments 
of  the  old  world. 

Just  imagine  what  that  trip  ’cross  coun- 
try in  a motor  car  will  be ! If  the  plans  of 
the  association  are  realized  (and  at  present 
writing  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  be),  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  step  out  of  the  xLtlantic 


you  to  do  this  in  fifteen  days!  But  it  is 
improhahle  that  you  will  want  to,  be- 
cause of  the  thousands  of  instructive  and 


TAKING  ON  GASOLINE  AT  SHEEP  RANCHER’S 
HUT,  TIPPETT,  NEVADA 


interesting  sights  to  detain  you  along  the 
way.  You  will  rather  take  fifty  days. 
And  such  a trip  will  be,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  a liberal  education.  Yet  so 


ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  WESTERN  NEBRASKA 


at  Coney ^ Island,  let  us  say  on  June  15th,  quickly  and  so  comfortably  will  you  be 
1915,  enter  your  car,  and  on  the  July  1st  able  to  make  it  if  you  care  to,  that  hardly 
following,  after  a good  roads’  run  across  will  the  tang  of  the  salt  Atlantic’s  smell 
the  continent,  jump  into  the  Pacific  at  have  left  you  before  you  will  be  gazing 
San 'Francisco.  It  will  he  possible  for  on  the  rolling  billows  of  the  Pacific. 
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New  York,  western  city  of  enchant- 
ment— the  Mecca  of  all  Americans,  his- 
toric New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware, 
Philadelphia  with  Independence  Hall 
and  its  beautiful  Fairmount  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh and  its  enormous  industrial  activi- 
ties, the  farming  sections  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan  just 
a little  off  the  Highway,  the  Father  of 
Waters  and  his  mighty  tributary,  the 


Missouri,  the  great  wheat  lands  of  Ne- 
braska, the  mountain  country  of  Wyom- 
ing, the  scenic  grandeur  of  Colorado,  the 
deserts  and  wild  stretches  interspersed 
with  irrigated  plains  of  beauty  in  Utah 
and  Nevada,  the  orange  groves  and  sun- 
shine of  California;  these  are  but  sugges- 
tions of  the  things  and  the  places  which 
will  cause  us  to  wonder  and  exclaim  what 
a wonderful  country  we  live  in. 

But  great  as  are  the  cultural,  the 
educational  and  the  esthetic  delights 
which  the  Lincoln  Highway  will  bring 
within  our  reach,  of  even  greater  im- 
portance are  the  material  and  social 
improvements  it  will  promote.  This 
phase  of  the  project  was  spendidly 
treated  by  Henry  B.  Joy  in  an  article 


in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
Mr.  Joy  is  the  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  is  a leading  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  and  student  of 
economic  conditions,  particularly  in  their 
relation  to  the  good  roads  movement. 
He  writes: 

‘‘Briefly  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  the 
vertebra  route  of  America.  It  is  a great 


transcontinental  artery  of  highway  travel 
to  which  manifold  tributaries  will  feed. 
In  short,  it  is  a transcontinental  country 
highway  made  into  a great  modern  road- 
way which  will  benefit  the  motorist  only 
in  a secondary  way.  In  a primary  way 
the  Lincoln  Highway  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer,  merchant — whoever  hauls 
products  of  commerce  over  public  high- 
ways. Like  Lincoln,  who  was  of  the 
people,  it  is  a people’s  highway  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  No  one  class  or  kind 
of  citizenry  will  benefit  more  from  the 
Lincoln  Highway  than  any  other.  The 
farmer  and  the  merchant  in  the  main 
will  be  the  chief  benefactors.  This  is 
obvious  from  an  examination  of  its  route, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  doesn’t 
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traverse  the  large  cities  to  be  a benefit 
simply  to  the  large  city-type  of  tourists. 

‘‘Highwa}'  commerce  over  the  Lincoln 
Highway  is  yearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  its 
trafiic.  The  remainder  is  motor  vehicle 
traffic.  Of  the  fifty  per  cent,  of  horse 
vehicle  usage,  ninety  per  cent,  consists 
in  business  usage. 

“Greatest  of  all  benefits,  perhaps,  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  is  its  amelioration 
of  the  social  conditions  which  now  make 
country  life  so  unpopular.  The  building 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  means  naturally 
the  betterment  of  tributary  or  inside 
roads.  This  means  that  the  isolation  of 
agricultural  communities  will  be  a thing 
of  the  past.  Journeys  of  fifteen  to  fifty 
miles  by  motor  vehicle  or  horse  vehicles, 
now  almost  impossible  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  will  become  a 365-day  in  the 
year  pleasure  jaunt. 

“To  the  $13,000,000,000  annual  valua- 
tion of  farm  crops  in  the  United  States, 
probabh"  three  or  four  billions  more 


itself  ten  times  over  in  the  next  fifty 
years,  through  the  collective  wealth 
which  will  be  added  to  the  farmers  of 
the  states  it  traverses. 

“The  route  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  is 
the  best  route  that  can  be  selected.  To- 
day, tomorrow,  or  one  hundred  years 
hence  a more  suitable  route  than  that  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  which  is  to  be  the 
first  transcontinental  highway  could  not 
be  made.  All  conditions  unify  them- 
selves with  the  route  and  vice  versa,  the 
route  harmonizes  with  all  possible  de- 
mands for  a vehicular  highway. 

“Climate,  topography,  density  of  pop- 
ulation, etc.,  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
promulgators  of  the  highway  this  route 
as  the  only  feasible  and  logical  one. 

“In  addition  to  enabling  tourists  to 
really  enjoy  a transcontinental  trip,  as 
they  have  never  been  able  to  do  before, 
the  Lincoln  Highway  will  bring  interior 
communities  closer  to  large  centers  of 
population,  giving  thereby  a great  in- 


IN  ECHO  CANVON— SIXTY  MILES  FROM  OGDEN,  UTAH 


could  be  added,  provided  the  farmers 
could  get  their  products  to  the  best 
markets  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
stand  by  and  see  them  rot  in  the  fields, 
on  account  of  inability  to  transport  them 
to  market  over  present  highways. 

“The  Lincoln  Highway  will  pay  for 


centive  to  the  pursuit  of  agricultural 
occupations,  which  have  been  neglected 
in  many  sections  on  account  of  the 
segregation  of  farmers,  which  has  been 
enforced  by  poor  roads. 

“The  Panama  Canal  cost  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars.  It  will 
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carry  for  the  next  ten  years  an  annual 
volume  of  freight  estimated  at  ten  million 
tons.  The  Lincoln  Highway  will  cost, 
in  the  next  ten  years,  perhaps  fifty 
million  dollars.  Over  its  thirty-five  hun- 


dred miles  will  be  annually  carried  per- 
haps one  hundred  million  tons  of  mer- 
chandise and  farm  products.  In  a utili- 
tarian sense,  therefore,  the  Lincoln  High- 
way will  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the 
United  States  than  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  that 
will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  will 
hardly  be  two  per  cent,  of  that  which 
will  be  transported  over  the  Lincoln 
Highway  and  the  inside  roads  that  are 
feeders  to  it.  Great  in  economic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  as  is  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Lincoln  Highway  is 
far  greater,  in  that  it  will  enable  the 
business  world  and  the  farmer  to  more 
quickly  and  economically  bring  their 
products  to  the  best  possible  markets. 

“Farm  values,  in  many  instances, 
will  rise  from  50  to  200  per  cent.,  as 


the  farmer  will  really  be  on  a great  trans- 
continental trunk  line,  making  his  home 
accessible  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  all  the  social  advantages  of  the  city. 
I predict  that  the  sociological  influence 


of  the  Lincoln  Highway  will  bring  about 
the  greatest  movement  yet  in  increasing 
the  popularity  of  the  ‘ back  to  the  land ' 
movement.  ” 

What  Mr.  Joy  says  of  the  material  and 
social  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the 
country  through  the  Lincoln  Highway 
may  also  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  probable  effect  of  the  Highway  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  country.  For  we  of  the 
steam  transportation  business  are  ipar- 
ticularly  interested  in  the  relation  of  the 
good  roads  movement  to  our  own  work. 

The  placing  into  operation  of  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  as  a route  for  the  trans- 
portation of  farm  products  will  unques- 
tionably help  market  much  which  now 
never  gets  off  the  land.  But  from  this 
commercial  viewpoint — 'from  the  railroad 
viewpoint  if  you  will,  the  supreme  value 
of  the  Highway  will  be  in  the  stimulus  it 
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^^ill  give  to  the  building  of  connecting, 
crossing  and  tributary  wagon  roads  all 
along  its  route.  As  j\Ir.  Joy  has  pointed 
out,  hterally  billions  of  wealth  in  farm 
products  is  lost  every  year  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  the  farmer  to  get  them  to 
market.  And  it  can  easily  be  seen  how 
the  good  roads  movement  will  so  improve 
transportation  facilities  that  much  hith- 
erto unmarketable  food  will  be  brought 
to  the  railroads  for  carriage  to  the  big 
cities,  where  it  can  be  prepared  for  ex- 
port trade.  One  of  the  greatest  reflec- 
tions on  modern  civihzation  is  the  fact 
that  while  food  is  rotting  in  our  rural 
districts,  people  are  starving  for  want  of 
it  in  foreign  lands,  and  even  in  our  own 
large  industrial  centers.  It  is  therefore 
quite  apparent  that  the  Lincoln  Highway 
will  not  only  bring  increased  tonnage  to 


Athens f November  1834- 

To  the  County  Commissioner’s  Court  for 
the ' County  of  Sangamon: 

We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  to  view 
and  relocate  a part  of  the  road  between 
Sangamon  town  and  the  town  of  Athens, 
respectfully  report  that  we  have  performed 
the  duty  of  said  appointment  according  to 
the  law — and  that  we  have  made  the  said 
relocation  on  good  ground — and  believe  the 
same  to  be  necessary  and  proper. 

James  Strowbridge, 
Levi  Cantrall, 

A.  LINCOLN, 


Here  is  the  map — the  Court  may  allow 
me  the  following  charges  if  they  think  proper: 


1 day’s  labor  as  surveyor.  . . . %3.00 

Making  map, .50' 

%S.50 


{Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 


SOUTHERN  WYOMING  SCENE  ON  THE  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 


the  railroads,  but  will  also  help  adjust  the 
unbalanced  economic  condition  of  the 
world  in  general. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  he  wrote  the  following 
characteristic  paragraphs: 


The  fact  that  President  Lincoln  was 
once  a road  surveyor  probably  had' noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  naming  of  this,  ^eat 
trans-continental  route.  In  fact,  whether 
the  idea  of  the  road  or  the  desire  to  per- 
petuate Lincoln's  memory  in  some  appro- 
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priate  way,  first  took  shape,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  enough  that  no  name  in  our 
history  is  too  great  to  give  to  this  mighty 
project,  and  no  monument  is  too  magnifi- 
cent to  do  honor  to  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

We  believe  that  if  the  great  emancipa- 
tor were  living,  no  tribute  would  appear 
to  him  to  be  more  appropriate  than  this 
great  coast  to  coast  Highway.  It  seems 
to  possess  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Lincoln’s  own  spirit.  It  was  conceived 


by  patriotic  Americans  without  selfish 
motive.  It  has  taken  hold  of  the  imag- 
inations and  enlisted  the  support  of  a 
large  part  of  our  people.  It  will  make 
our  country  more  beautiful  and  better  to 
live  in  for  more  of  us ; it  will  make  it  more 
dear  to  all  of  us  than  ever  before.  It  will 
stretch  across  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
reaching  out  with  its  tributaries  into  the 
uttermost  sections  of  our  land,  uniting  us 
more  truly  into  the  one  people  ideal  for 
which  Lincoln  so  nobly  lived  and  died. 


“Pm  A Dinky  Politician” 

GrifT  Crawford,  in  the  Santa  Fe  Magazine 


Oh,  my  name  is  Foghorn  Jeenkins — 
When  you  speak  it,  say  it  soft — 

Lor  I am  the  biggest  forkful 
Ever  pitched  up  in  the  loft. 

I hail  from  Posey  County, 

Where  a little  while  ago 
I was  soilin’  cheese  and  crackers — 

But  I’ve  riz,  I’d  have  you  know. 

I am  in  the  legislatoor 

From  my  skyline  to  my  shoes; 

I’m  as  full  of  public  spirit 
As  a drug  store  is  of  booze; 

And  I know  what  I am  here  for— 

Trust  me  for  it,  you  can  bet; 

I’m  to  fight  the  cussed  railroads 
Every  bloomin’  chanct  I get. 

Ain’t  no  way  to  overlook  it! 

If  there’s  things  I do  not  see 
There’s  the  “Boss”  right  on  the  jigger 
Jest  to  tip  ’em  off  to  me; 

How  to  cut  the  rates  on  tickets 
And  reduce  the  charge  on  freight. 
How  to  fine  the  graspin’  monster 
When  a train  is  so  much  late; 

How  to  make  ’em  run  their  business 
Like  us  fellers  tell  ’em  to. 

Don’t  we  know  jest  how  to  do  it; 

You  can  bet  yer  boots  we  do. 

When  we  get  things  down  to  suit  us 
There  is  nothin’  to  prevent 
Honest  business  men  from  makin’ 

Clost  to  eighty-five  percent; 

-And  a legislatoor’s  duty 

Is  to  make  the  world  progress 
So  the  dividends  of  railroads 
Must  be  two  percent  or  less.^ 

Oh,  we’ve  got  the  thing  to  goin’; 

Turn  her  loose  and  let  her  rip; 

All  you  stockmen  make  your  claims  out 
’Fore  you  start  out  on  yer  trip. 
Farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers — 
Citizens  of  every  hue — 

Take  a dig  into  the  railroads; 

They’re  the  thing  that’s  hurtin’  you. 
I’m  a man  that  you  can  stand  by, 

An  I’ll  right  yer  every  wrong; 


Didn’t  I put  through  a measure 
Makin’  bed  sheets  nine  feet  long? 

Don’t  you  think  a man  of  that  kind 
Is  a man  that  you  can  trust? 

If  the  blasted  dad-burned  railroads 
Have  to  bust,  why  let  ’em  bust! 

I am  workin’  on  a schedule 
We  will  make  a law  this  fall, 

Where  we  cancel  all  our  taxes — 

Let  the  railroads  pay  them  all; 

We  will  want  some  bran’  new  deepos 
And  more  ballast  on  their  tracks. 

And  they’ve  got  to  pay  the  transfer 
Where  the  peepul  ride  in  hacks. 

There’s  another  little  matter 
We  expect  to  make  ’em  do — 

That’s  to  build  new  lines  of  railroads 
Where  us  fellers  tell  ’em  to. 

Might  as  well  just  go  the  limit, 

While  the  peepul  yell  and  cheer — 

We  can  bust  the  bloomin’  cusses 
And  weHl  do  it,  never  fear. 

Don’t  forget  to  keep  a-votin’ 

For  your  servant,  which  is  me. 

For  we’ve  got  ’em  where  we  want  ’em. 

Which  is  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Whoop!  hooray!  for  Posey  County; 

Watch  my  chest;  say,  don’t  she  swell? 

I’M  A DINKY  POLITICIAN 
And  you  bet  I’m  raising  hell! 

Sequel 

(As  reported  by  the  daily  press.) 

Late  reports  from  railroad  circles  smack  of 
serious  hesitation; 

Scores  of  building  contracts  cancelled  caused  by 
adverse  legislation; 

Force  reduction,  power  idle,  rails  corroded  from 
disuse — 

Caused  by  Dinky  Politicians  and  their  senseless 
raw  abuse. 

Times  suggest  that  we  get  busy  and  do  some- 
thing while  we  can — 

We  can  spare  two  hundred  Foghorns  better  than 
one  railroadman. 


